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Distinctive and Fine Footwear 


Though footwear has forsaken its old, conservative paths for the fascinating 
ways of straps and buckles, quality still must be pre-eminent. For a shoe is 


only as fine as its materials and Workmanship make it. 


The quality of our footwear is to us a matter of great pride. Every shoe 
that we display must measure up to our specifications of superiority in style, 


materials and craftsmanship. 


Our shoe department offers a wide selection, ranging from the conservative, 
low-heeled business oxford to the imported dress pump, the ways of Which 


are varied. 
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Jranklin Simon 8 Co. 


oA Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts., New York 

















For MADAME 
and MADEMOISELLE 


Jupon Costume 
Blouse 


of Satin Striped 
Duvetyn 


au 


In fashion’s arithmetic one Jupon 
Blouse plus one slip or petticoat 
equals a complete frock. 


Juron Bouse (illustrated) of sat- 
in striped duvetyn is slashed from 
hem to hip and tied at the sides to 
give becoming fullness; in beaver, 
black or navy blue. 


Prompt Delivery Free 
Anywhere in the United States 
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Style— 
with Comfort 


The first consideration in foot- 
wear is comfort—it is by far the 
greatest. Next to comfort comes 
style. That it is possible to 
have both style and comfort in 
your footwear is conclusively 
proven by the ARCH PRE- 
SERVER SHOE. 


Smart appearance and maxi- 
mum comfort are the leading 
features besides its hygienic 
qualities, for, no matter what 
style you prefer, there is an 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 
waiting for you—stylish, com- 
fortable and moderately priced. 
Each shoe has all the ARCH 
PRESERVER features. 


Also a complete line of ARCH 
PRESERVER SHOES for men 
and children. 


ARCH PRESERVER SHOE SHOP 
425 FIFTH AVE. 


1 EAST 38 ™ST 
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BH. Altman & Co. 





Garments of Style and Quality 
moderately priced 


are a distinctive feature of every Department reserved in 
this great Store for the outfitting of 


Men, Women, Misses and Children 





Thirty-fourth Street 





Madison Avenw-Hifth Avenue, New York 


Telephone 7000 Murray Fill 


Thirty-fifth Street 
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LIZABETH 
~A RDEN 


What would it mean 
to you: 
2 HAVE a body that sings instead 


of grumbles? 


For your skin 


Venetian Pore Cream prevents 
the pores from relaxing, re- 
duces enlarged pores; keeps 
the skin fine-textured and 


smooth. $1, $3. 

Venetian Cleansing Cream 
cleanses the pores of all im- 
purities, leaves the skin soft 
and receptive. Use instead 
of water in preparation for 
every treatment of the 

$1, $2, $3. 

Arden Venetian Skin Tonic— 


flexion. 850, $3. 
Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Gream 
a wonderfully effective prep- 
aration, the climax of Eliz- 
abeth Arden’s recent research 
oad experimenting in Paris. 


Venetian Amoretta Cream— 
cooling, protecting, vanish- 
ing; an exquisite base for 
powder, prevents from 
drying and chapping. $1, $2. 
Add 4% tax to remit- 
tance, and postage unless 


To have every point of beauty in 
you emphasized; every weak point be- 
friended or changed into a good point? 
To have your hair fall about your face 
the way you want it to—cloudy and 
soft and shining, to know that looking 
at you is like coming across a brand new 
dew-washed morning, gloriously clean 


and fresh and ageless? j ae! 


: a help you find that happiness. 
My Home Course can bring you radiant 
frealth: ‘confident g self-forgetful § good 
Tooks, creative of poise, permitting you 
to project a vital personality—to write 

ourselfJin italicsjin the_minds and 
ts of your friends. [%. as Wills tad « 





Write me your!problems. I will tell 
you how my Home Course Treatments 
cover your individual needs and send 
you an authoritative booklet which out- 
lines my methods. 


order exceeds $10. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673-Z FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Paris, 255 Rue St. Honoré London, 25 Old Bond St. 
Boston, 192 Boylston St. Detroit, Book Bldg. { 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Ave. Wash., 1147 Connecticut Ave. t 
Newport, 184 Bellevue Ave. Atlantic City, 1211 Boardwalk 
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“Superfluous Women” 


Are they a liability or an asset? 


Since the war Great Britain has 1,720,802 more 
women than men. The British government regards 


this fact as serious. 


Read Carrie Chapman Catt’s 


Editorial on page 12 








Look for 


Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale 
on the Englishwoman’s View 


of the “Superfluous” Problem 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 





Tolls Or No Tolls At Panama? 
O* October 10 the Senate passed the 


Borah bill, which—again—repudi- 
ates our obligation to Great Britain 
under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. As 
everyone knows, this was the treaty for 
the construction of the Panama Canal; 
in it the British government surrendered 
its rights to a share in the construction 
of an interoceanic canal, and the United 
States in return agreed to equality of 
Canal tolls. In 1912 we repudiated 
this treaty and allowed American coast- 
wise vessels to go through the Canal 
toll-free. Two years later President 
Wilson went to Congress and, explain- 
ing that this practice hampered him 
in his foreign relations, secured recon- 
sideration. An act was passed restor- 
ing the tolls. It is this act that the 
Borah bill seeks to repeal. 

The bill passed by a vote of 47 to 37, 
and 35 of the 47 were Republicans. 
This was in spite of plain evidence of 
disapproval from the Administration of 
bringing up the subject at this time. 
It is true that President Harding is on 
record as favoring the exemption of 
American coastwise vessels, but appar- 
ently he prefers the method of diplo- 
matic negotiation for reaching an agree- 
ment. And it is probable that Senator 
Lodge was speaking for the President 
when he said that whatever the moral 
and legal merits of the bill might be, it 
ought not to be passed on the eve of the 
Washington conference, exposing this 
country to an “implication of bad 
faith.” The bill now goes to the 
House, where it may remain a long time 
in committee. 


A New Nation 


ARLY in October a new nation was 
born—a nation with an area of 
something like a hundred thousand 
square miles and four million people. 
It is the Central American Federation, 
composed of Honduras, Guatemala and 
Salvador. These sister republics all 
speak the same language—Spanish, have 


the same religion—Catholic, and are of 
the same race, preponderantly Indian. 
For eighty years their union has been 
a national aspiration. The treaty unit- 
ing them provides for a government 
modeled on the Constitution of the 
United States, and with limitations each 
state retains its independence in the di- 
rection of internal affairs. 

The capital of the new republic is 
Tegucigalpa. 


The Bone of Contention 


HE Council of the League of Nations 

has made a decision on the Upper 
Silesian dispute which was referred to 
it after months of tense argument be- 
tween Great Britain and France—the 
former upholding the justness of the 
German claims under the plebiscite pro- 
vided for by the Versailles treaty, and 
France supporting the Poles. Though 
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Marcus in the N. Y. Times 


the details of the verdict are not yet 
published, its general lines, according 
to the New York Times, are known: 
Germany gets about two-thirds of the 
territory of the plebiscite area, but it is 
estimated that two-thirds of the un- 
developed mineral wealth of Silesia 
lies in the section awarded to Poland. 


The plebiscite voting gave Germany 
seven-elevenths of the votes and the 
Poles four-elevenths. 

Germany considers the award a “bit- 
ter injustice,” and the Wirth govern- 
ment is threatened with collapse. 
France, of course, is pleased, and the 
French papers say this is another case 
of a loud and purposeful wail on the 
part of Germany; they deny her claim 
that she signed the reparations agree- 
ment on the promise that she should 
have Silesia. No official statement has 
been made by England, but it is sup- 
posed that, however at variance with 
Premier Lloyd George’s known views, 
the Council’s decision will not be ques- 
tioned. 


The Allied Debts 


CTION is being urged on the bill 

which would put in the hands of 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon the 
power to “refund’”—that is, to extend 
for long periods—the Allied debts to the 
United States. Opposition in Congress 
has been based largely on reluctance to 
give unlimited authority to one man to 
make decisions involving several govern- 
ments and millions of dollars. 

An amendment has just been sugges- 
ted, providing that instead of one man 
there shall be a commission of five, to 
be known as the World War Foreign 
Loan Commission, and this has been 
pronounced acceptable to the Adminis- 
tration. On this plan there would be, 
besides the Secretary of the Treasury, 
four others, to be named by the Presi- 
dent, and if any of the four men is not 
a member of the Cabinet his name is to 
be submitted to the Senate for its con- 
sent. This commission would not be re- 
quired to submit arrangements made 
with other powers to Congress for sanc- 
tion—presumably numbers are supposed 
to lend safety. It is the belief in 
Washington that in case this measure 
passes as amended, Secretary Hoover 
will be appointed on the commission, 
because of his undoubted knowledge of 
the foreign financial situation. 
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Tariff and Teachers 


HE faculty of Smith College is to be 

counted among those opposed to the 
Fordney tariff bill. They recently for- 
warded to Speaker Gillett of the House 
of Representatives a resolution protest- 
ing against those provisions of the bill 
which would impose additional duties 
on books and scientific instruments. 
“The scientific and educational progress 
of the country,” they say, “has been 
greatly hampered during these last years 
by the general rise in prices, and the re- 
sult of the proposed duties, in increasing 
by a large percentage the cost of the 
tools of scholarship, will increase very 
seriously the hardships of the profes- 
sions of teaching and research.” 


What this country needs is less agitation 
about bobbed hair and more for bobbed 
government expenses.—Kansas City Star. 


Our Job Now 
Paes Unemployment Conference ad- 


journed on October 13, compli- 
menting itself on having transacted its 
business without open clash between 
the representatives of capital and labor. 
Provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee able to 
reconvene the conference and charged 
with the general study of unemploy- 
ment problems. Meantime Colonel Ar- 
thur Woods, head of a sort of clearing- 
house for relief measures by which in- 
dividual communities can fight unem- 
ployment, is to carry on. To the ques- 
tion whether the Conference accom- 
plished anything practical, the answer 
in Washington is that its chief value lies 
in a stimulation of local interest in 
the unemployment situation, and that in 
this way it has shown results. 


The Coming Conference 


HE coming international conference 

in Washington has been officially 
named. It will be called the “Confer- 
ence on the Limitation of Armament,” 
and there will be no indication on the 
letterheads that the conference is to 
consider questions of the Pacific and 
the Far East. 

However, in addition to the original 
guests, Holland, Belgium and Portugal 
have been invited to discuss Far Eastern 
problems, each of these nations having 
some particular interest in the Far East. 

The first conference delegate to ar- 
rive is Yun Siang Tsao, counselor to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in China. 
He is a Yale graduate. At about the 
same time there landed at Seattle, bound 
for Washington, a remarkable woman 
from Japan. She is Mme. Kaji Yajima, 
who founded the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union in Japan and for 
forty years has championed the rights 
of Japanese women. She is eighty-nine 
years old, and despite that handicap of 


years has come to present to the Wash- 
ington conference the wish of Japanese 
women for disarmament. 

By the latest news, Premier Lloyd 
George is going to take a chance on 
Ireland and risk coming to the confer- 
ence. The British delegation is to con- 
sist of six, including three Dominion 
representatives. 


Colleges, Too 
A NOTHER conference is under way. 


The Senior Council ‘of Princeton 
University has sent out to nearly a 
hundred Eastern colleges an invitation 
to appoint two delegates to a one-day 
conference for the discussion of limita- 
tion of armaments, to be held in Prince- 
ton on October 26. This is the result 
of a strong appeal from President Hib- 
ben that Princeton undergraduates 
should, with other college men, help to 
mold public opinion on_ this all- 
important subject. 


The Railroads’ Threat 


HE railroad strike which has been 
menacing for months is scheduled 
to begin October 30. More than half 
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Born in the Middle West, Abastenia 
St. Leger Eberle is perhaps best known 
and appreciated as a sculptor in New 
York City where the studies of her East 
Side figures depict the realism of the 
life itself. “Her Only Brother,” given 
as our cover, is but one of her many “chil- 
dren,” among whom she lived for sev- 
eral years, and shows the adoration felt 
for the only male member of the family. 

In common with many sculptors, Miss 
Eberle has always been greatly interest- 
ed in woman suffrage; and her strong 
sense of social values has been devel- 
oped and interpreted through her art. 

During the war she taught modelling 
in the War Service Classes in Occupa- 
tional Therapy. Her bronzes are in 
many museums in this country and 
abroad (her veiled Salome having been 
bought by an Italian Art Society in 
Venice) and she is one of the ten women 
who belong to the National Sculpture So- 
ciety. 


a million railroad men have been or- 
dered out for that date, and other unions 
whose membership would bring the fig- 
ure to about two million are preparing 
to strike. This action follows a vote 
said to be more than ninety per cent in 
favor. 

A twelve per cent wage reduction au- 
thorized by the Railroad Labor Board 
on July 1 was followed by a strike vote, 
but no action, and then by an appeal to 
the Board. It is almost certain that no 
strike would have resulted from this re- 
duction; but recently the Association of 
Railway Executives announced that the 
railroads would seek to make a further 
wage reduction of ten per cent, and the 
strike vote was the immediate answer. 

The Executives’ position is that in 
the interests of business improvement 
freight rate cuts must be made and that 
the only way they can do this is to re- 
duce wages. In spite of the simmering 
strike talk, it was thought that the gen- 
eral unemployment situation would 
work against action, and the strike or- 
der came as a surprise. The President 
has called on the public group of the 
Railroad Labor Board and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to avert the na- 
tion-wide calamity that a sweeping rail- 
road strike would mean. 

This Board is composed of nine mem- 
bers—three from the executives, three 
union leaders and three representatives 
of the public. It has no mandatory 
powers, but in the more than eighteen 
months of its existence with compara- 
tively few exceptions its decisions have 
been respected by both sides. 

The first plan proposed by the public 
group is that the 12 per cent wage cut 
shall be translated into freight-rate cuts 
—and a reduction in the cost of living— 
and that the request for further wage 
cuts shall be withdrawn until this is 
actually in effect. 


If the world will resolve not to have an- 
other war until the recent one is paid for, 
everlasting peace will be assured.—G'reen- 
ville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


The Literate West 


IGURES made public by the Census 
Bureau show that five Western 
states—Montana, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, 
Washington-had less illiteracy among 
their native white population in 1920 
than any other states. The percentage 
of illiteracy in these five states amount- 
ed to only three-tenths of one per cent. 
The District of Columbia had the same 
percentage, and South Dakota, Nevada 
and Oregon ranked next with four-tenths 
of one per cent. New Mexico had the 
greatest percentage of illiteracy among 
its native white population—11.3, and 
Louisiana was next, with 10.5. Arizona 
led all states in decreasing its illiteracy 
between 1910 and 1920—from 4.2 per 
cent in 1910 to 2.1 last year. 
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—The pier-fringed Island of Manhattan, where seventy-five million tons of freight move in and out yearly 


OW many women marketing all 

over the United States realize 

that the price of an egg sold in 
the market in the City of New York 
can determine the price in Michigan 
of an egg that is laid in Michigan? 
And that the cost of the freight on one 
consignment of cabbages shipped to 
New York from Florida can be the 
cause of paralyzing the production of 
cabbages in the whole United States? 

The port of New York is about as 
antiquated as a carpet-bag and just 
about as useful for the transportation 
of freight. The destruction of a pier 
built in 1808 and another built in 
1848 has only recently been accom- 
plished, and we are even now building 
others that are almost as old and use- 
less in design. 

Why? Because, under our form of 
government, progress is very difficult. 
We are wedded to old-fashioned ideas. 
We never make a change until we have 
studied it for years and years. By the 
time we have reached a solution the 
problem is so greatly changed that the 
solution no longer fits or the need for 
it has been eliminated entirely. 

This situation exists with the port of 
New York. It has been discussed by 
the Congress of the United States ever 
since Washingten’s time—without very 
much being done to improve it. It 
has been fought over in the New York 
State Legislature and in the New Jersey 
Legislature for years without much be- 
ing done. It was not until a world war 
taxed the facilities of the port more 
than they had ever been taxed before 
that the weaknesses and difficulties of 
transportation into and out of the gate- 
way of the United States became sufh- 
ciently apparent for us to decide that 
something must be done about it. 


Our Crowded 


Gateway 
By Alfred E. Smith 


Commissioner of the Port of New 
York Authority and Former Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York 





Now here is what happens to freight 
in the Port of New York. A hundred 
pounds of potatoes start from a point 
in Michigan 1,120 miles away-for de- 
livery, say, to a dealer in Washington 
Market in Manhattan, who will sell it to 
a retail dealer in the Borough of the 
Bronx. 

The trip of 1,120 miles from Michi- 
gan is made in seventy-two hours at a 
freight cost of twenty-eight cents. 

The freight car lands at the Jersey 
meadows at the break-up yards—where 
the long freight trains are broken up 
into cars and unloaded and sent on to 
their separate destinations—two to 
seven miles from various points in the 
City of New York. Because of the dif- 
ficulties and the delays and inefficiency 
of freight transportation at the gateway 
of the United States, the consignment 
of potatoes remains as long waiting on 
the Jersey meadows as it took to come 
all the way from Michigan. It is then 
shifted to the waterfront area, where it 
remains twenty-two hours more, wait- 
ing to be loaded on to a flat-car which 
will carry it across the river. It takes 
two hours to do this. 

It is then unloaded on to a pier on 
the Island of Manhattan, where the 


piers are choked with merchandise and 
the streets crowded with trucks. Here 
it remains on an average another four- 
teen hours. It is finally taken away and 
spends an hour going to Washington 
Market. Here it is unloaded and spends 
another twenty-four hours before being 
shipped to its final destination in the 
Bronx; which consumes another two 
hours. 

By that time, it has taken ninety-one 
hours to cover a distance of seven miles, 
and it has cost forty-one cents for the 
hundred pounds of potatoes. 

All of this charge, of course, goes 
to swell the price which is finally paid 
by the New York consumer who goes to 
market; and the dealer in Michigan 
charges the price that is paid by the 
housewife in New York City, and makes 
the housewife in Michigan pay as much 
for the potato grown in Michigan as if 
it had traveled 1,500 miles to reach 
there. 

Some time last spring a carload of 
cabbages came to a dealer in New York 
from Florida. It began to accumulate 
expense on the Jersey meadows, and 
by the time it reached Manhattan Island 
the freight on it was $1.10 per crate. 

The consignee immediately set to 
work to find out for how much he could 
sell his cabbages. The highest bid of- 
fered was $1 per crate. When the con- 
signee found that he could not even 
make the cost of the freight out of sell- 
ing his cabbages, let alone pay for the 
cabbages and make a profit for himself, 
he left the consignment on the hands 
of the railroad. Nobody sells cabbages 
at expense to himself just because he 
hates to see them rot! 

The railroad had the choice of send- 
ing the carload of spoiled cabbages 
all the way back to Florida or dumping 
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it to get the use of the car. The rail- 
road dumped the cabbages. The freight- 
age on the carload then was a dead loss 
to the railroad, so the railroad promptly 
put an embargo on Florida cabbages, 
not wishing to repeat the experience. 

A little while later the man who grew 
cabbages in Florida wrote to the dealer 
in New York and asked his advice on 
the disposition of his cabbage patch. 
The New York dealer wired back ad- 
vising him to turn his hogs into it. 

The effect of this sort of thing on the 
cost of living is obvious. When the 
producer suffers a dead loss on his 
produce, the railroad suffers a dead loss 
on its freight, and the consumer does 
not get the cabbages. 

The situation with more perishable 
produce is even worse. New York is 
the first to receive perishable produce 
from all over the country. It frequent- 
ly comes into this port as a place of 
distribution and is sold by the whole- 
salers here and shipped out again to 
retail dealers in surrounding states, 
with, of course, a constantly increasing 
cost for freightage and danger of total 
loss by spoiling. In the winter, we begin 
getting fresh fruits and vegetables from 
California, from the South and from 
North Carolina; later from New Jersey, 
and even from the Northeast—tomatoes, 
spring asparagus, salad greens, beets, 
carrots, turnips, oranges, peaches and 
berries, coming first from the warmest 
parts of the country and then from the 
colder districts as the season advances. 

When subjected to delays, the greens 
“burn” from being packed and allowed 
to stand too long; the fruit spoils; the 
tomatoes rot; and every time there is a 
loss to the dealer he jacks up the price 
to the consumer. If three hundred cars 
of spoiled peaches arrive from Texas 
and are dumped on the piers today, the 
dealer will have to sell his next lot of 
peaches at a price sufficient to cover 
his loss on today’s. 

If the situation could be solved so 
that transit was rapid and continuous 
instead of being subjected to four days’ 
delay during the last seven miles, it 
would stabilize the price of this prod- 
uce so that instead of selling at $15 
per unit at one time and $7 per unit 
at another, the dealer could be sure of 
getting $10 per unit straight along, and 
the housewife would save fifty per cent 
on the high cost of living. Many of 
the wide fluctuations in the price of 
food stuffs in the country are caused 
entirely by the dumping in the City of 
New York. The market price of citrous 
fruits, for instance, is fixed by auction 
here for all the states in the Union. 

The cost of dairy produce to the 
housewife is established here for the 
country as far west as Iowa. 

Meat is seriously affected, too. Sixty 
per cent of the meat that comes into 
New York is shipped on the hoof, float- 
ed on cattle boats around the various 


waterfronts to the various slaughter 
houses and not killed until it arrives 
at its final destination. The price of 
meat would be materially reduced if 
arrangements were made to slaughter 
cattle at the end of the long journey 
on the Jersey Meadows. 

Four million tons of food are shipped 
to New York every year by railroad 
alone. Seventy-five million tons of 
various kinds of freight move in and 
out of New York yearly—clothing, ma- 
chinery, implements, coal, automobiles, 
etc. This is handled by lighterage 
across the river in a very expensive 
manner. Other importations come from 
all over the United States and from 
all over the world on boats, and the 
port is so crowded that ships cannot 
get berthing place and are anchored in 
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Two-ton trucks block the streets waiting 
for hundred-pound shipments 


large numbers down the Bay. All of 
this added to the high cost of living 
for the consumer and the high cost 
of operating for the producer in such 
a way that four years ago a Port and 
Harbor Development Commission was 
appointed to combine the efforts of New 
York and New Jersey to establish a port 
district and use its authority to solve 
the situation. 

A number of plans were devised by 
this Commission, and a Port Authority, 
of which [ am a member, was appointed 
to consider and put them into effect. 

When this Harbor Development Com- 
mission started its work, it tried to get 
at the fundamental facts regarding ton- 
nage costs and delays in all the stages 
of freight movement from the terminus 
of the line-haul—and that means the 
Jersey Meadows—to the consumer, the 
factory or the shop. 


And when I say that the railroad and 
transportation companies have never 
kept their records in such a way that 
accurate statements even of tonnage, 
much less of costs, could be obtained 
or terminal operating expenses sep- 
arated from the line-haul costs, it will 
be realized what a long and difficult job 
it was up to that Commission to do. 

The final recommendation of this 
Commission calls for bringing all the 
railroad freight services to all parts of 
the port in such a way that the most 
direct route would be used to reach 
the consumer, factory or steamer. The 
present system amounts to the same 
thing as pouring the contents of a bar- 
rel through a pipe stem into another 
barrel. The remedy—a coordinating of 
all agencies of transportation—will in- 
volve not only a thorough working plan 
but a good deal of really far-sighted, 
practical idealism—such as a little 
brotherly love among railroads. 

The first necessity is a complete re- 
organization of the railroad terminal 
system in the port of New York, in- 
cluding new methods of handling 
freight from the break-up yards of the 
railroad. The plan of the Harbor De- 
velopment Commission will consist in 
developing a.standard belt line railroad 
system for all parts of the port except 
Manhattan, the connection between New 
Jersey and New York belt systems be- 
ing made eventually by tunnel under the 
upper bay. 

For Manhattan Island it will be 
necessary to build an underground rail- 
road system, carrying specially oper- 
ated cars, and connecting with all rail- 
roads of the port in such a way that 
there will no longer be any necessity 
for railroads to maintain pier stations 
on the waterfront. This will relieve the 
waterfront from the handling of freight 
which comes in by railroad, and release 
it for the use of ships which, under the 
present system, are delayed at anchor 
in the Lower Bay because there is not 
room for them to unload at the Man- 
hattan piers. 

That is the ultimate aim of the pres- 
ent Port of New York Authority. But 
it will not be necessary to wait until 
this plan is put into effect in order to 
reduce the unbearable situation which 
now exists. 

The system at present in use when 
freight arrives at one of the piers of 
Manhattan Island is for the railroad 
company to send a postcard to the con- 
signee notifying him that his goods 
have arrived. This method is certainly 
an improvement over the notifying of 
the consignee by a messenger on foot 
or on horseback. Outside of that, I 
don’t think very much can be said for it. 

When the consignee receives his card, 
the dealer who is expecting one hun- 
dred pounds of potatoes engages a 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


October 13, 1921 
ONGRESS will not only be “pres- 


ent’ in Washington during the 

Limitation of Armaments Confer- 
ence which convenes on November 11, 
but it will be busy at its job of getting 
the necessary legislation enacted to 
bring the country back again to nor- 
malcy. This appears to have been 
definitely settled by a conference on 
October 5 between the President and 
Mr. Mondell, floor leader of the House. 


No Time Off for Congress 


Except when a statement is released 
through the Executive offices, official eti- 
quette permits only indirect quoting of 
the President’s words. Mr. Mondell’s 
statement after leaving the White House, 
therefore, though apparently merely his 
own personal opinion, is accepted as a 
reflection of President Harding’s views. 

“T think the Congress should continue 
in session until the program of legisla- 
tion before us is disposed of,” said Mr. 
Mondell, “or so far progressed as to 
insure its completion very early in the 
regular session which begins December 
5, so as not to interfere with the regular 
program of that session. I am quite 
confident that this will be done. . . . 
In view of the urgency of the various 
measures which have passed the House 
and have not been disposed of by the 
Senate, such as the tax bill, the tariff 
bill and the railroad bill, and of other 
measures which have not been consid- 
ered by the House, as the foreign debt 
refunding bill, the suggested adjourn- 
ment during the meeting of the Confer- 
ence on the Limitation of Armaments 
is out of the question.” 

In another statement Mr. Mondell has 
greatly heartened those interested in 
the Sheppard-Towner bill. It was that 
“the so-called maternity bill, recom- 
mended by the President in his message 
to the Congress at the beginning of the 
session, will be urged for early consid- 
eration.” 

Still another measure which was evi- 
dently broached during the White 
House interview was the tariff. The 


Fordney tariff bill passed the House 
July 22, and is now in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, tabled until the tax 
revision bill is out of the way. The life 
of the emergency tariff measure now in 
force will expire on November 27 un- 
less the Fordney bill is enacted before 
that time. There is so little probability 
of this, however, that the House Ways 
and Means Committee on October 11 
reported favorably a bill extending the 
emergency tariff bill until February 1, 
1922, and this will be rushed through 
as quickly as possible. 

Increasing the membership of the 
House of Representatives by twenty-five 
was the subject of a Republican caucus 
on October 12. Vigorously opposed by 
a number of members, the caucus final- 
ly voted to support the bill by a vote 
of 94 to 76. The measure is known as 
the “Reapportionment Bill” and _ is 
sponsored by Congressman Isaac Siegel 
of New York. 

Congressman Martin B. Madden of 
Illinois, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, is one of the bill’s 
opponents, as is Representative Joseph 
Walsh, of Massachusetts. Those on the 
Census Committee, under the leadership 
of Representative Louis W. Fairfield, of 
Indiana, who are opposed to the in- 
crease, have figured that the proposed 
measure would, if adopted, increase the 
salary for members $187,500 annually; 
clerk hire, $92,000; plus the mileage, 
stationery allowance, telegraph and 
postage franks, additional force for 
maintenance of quarters, etc.—a total 
of not less than half a million dollars. 
A carefully prepared bill showing the 
cost of furnishing the offices of these 
new members totals something like 
$65,000. 

Furthermore, point out the opponents, 
the present House office building is al- 
ready so overcrowded that new quarters 
must be provided for these new mem- 
bers, if the bill is enacted. This would 
necessitate renting a building for this 
purpose until a new federal building 
could be erected—probably $5,000,000 


or so. 


And those who are worrying over the 
problem of decreasing government ex- 
penditures and lowering taxes for the 
people, envision twenty-five more mem- 
bers demanding appropriations for fed- 
eral buildings, post-offices, river and 
harbor improvements, bridges and 
highways. 

But more important than- the added 
cost, in the eyes of those who oppose 
the measure, is the belief that the legis- 
lative body will be made too cumber- 
some for good and efficient legislation. 
To‘ an onlooker in the gallery, the 
hours of time consumed in matters to- 
tally irrelevant to the legislative bus- 
iness in hand; the iteration and reitera- 
tion of arguments by member after 
member without one fresh idea, in order 
to “make some copy” for home papers, 
or franked speeches for “home consum- 
tion”; the ignorance of the matter un- 
der consideration by many, who use 
up their own time and that of members 
really desirous of accomplishing some- 
thing worth while—these are trenchant 
arguments against enlarging the mem- 
bership of the House. 


Do We Need More Congressmen? 


Of course, the new census is the pri- 
mary reason given by proponents of 
the bill for pushing the measure 
through—representation for those not 
now represented. The opponents insist 
that without an increase in members the 
states may still maintain the propor- 
tional representation to which they are 
entitled according to population and 
the provisions of the Constitution. 

The bill is on the House calendar, 
with a favorable report from the Cen- 
sus committee, and would increase the 
House from 435 to 460. 

The first Congress of 65 members, in 
1789, had as its proportional ratio 
30,000 constituents for each representa- 
tive. Under the present apportionment 
law, which was passed in 1911, follow- 
ing the decennial census, one represen- 
tative is allowed for every 211,877 of 


(Continued on page 17) 
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The Babies of Rheims 


HREE years have passed since the 
fighting in France ceased, but cer- 
tain forms of war service which 

American women started there are still 
continuing. One of the most interesting 
is the Temporary Hospital at Rheims. 
This is the last unit established by the 
Women’s Oversea Hospitals, whose sup- 
port came from the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. At the 
convention of that organization in Chi- 
cago in February, 1920, it was decided 
that the funds remaining to the credit 
of the Women’s Oversea Hospitals, 
amounting to about $35,000, should be 
divided between the American Women’s 
Hospital and the Temporary Hospital at 
Rheims. The latter hospital was then 
taken over by the American Fund for 
French Wounded. Dr. Marie Louise 
Lefort, who was the head of the gas 
unit of the Women’s Oversea Hospitals 
during the war, is still in charge, and 
with her are Dr. Alice Flood and Mar- 
guerite DuPont, the only members of 
the original staff remaining in France. 


Immediately on the signing of the 
Armistice these women went to Nancy 
to take charge of a hospital for women 
and girls which they established in 
what had been a girls’ boarding school. 
Here they cared for returning refugees, 
the crippled and the sick, and stayed 
until the need was not so acute. Then 
they set out in their own ambulances 
for that frontier of desolation, the city 






















































By Mildred Adams 


of Rheims. No railroad trains were 
running, the roads were treacherous 
with shell holes, the city was a forlorn 
and hopeless mass of rubbish. Into 
this chaos these American women doc- 
tors, driven by American women driv- 
ers, brought nurses and all necessary 
equipment and proceeded to set up a 
hospital. 

One of the few buildings which had 
escaped complete destruction was the 
ancient Hospice of St. Marcoui. It 
would have discouraged any but the 
stoutest hearts: Walls were broken, 
chimneys had been smashed, windows 
shattered; even the parts that were 
standing proved to be vastly incon- 
venient. 

But these American doctors were 
women of brains who had acquired 
wizard-like skill. They set to work, 
not at the one job of organizing a hos- 
pital, but at three jobs at once—turn- 
ing the Hospice into a hospital, receiv- 
ing and caring for patients, and escort- 
ing returning refugees to the sites of 
their former homes. The ambulances 
were in constant demand as jitneys for 
the transportation of these forlornly 
eager people and the goods they had 
accumulated during their exile. 

The city has been gradually putting 
itself in order, and the hospital has 
been improving itself and caring for 
its patients steadily since those first 
days of wild disorder. Recent letters 





The only home some of them have ever known is the American Temporary Hos- 


pital which was fostered by the National American Woman Suffrage Association 


from Dr. Lefort, together with an offi- 
cial report, give vivid pictures of the 
work that is being done in these more 
orderly times, and tell of the interesting 
plans afoot for a permanent building. 

In those early hectic days the hospital 
contained a men’s ward and an accident 
ward, but these have been abolished, 
and now it devotes its entire attention 
to women and children. The maternity 
ward accommodates about thirty women 
a month, and 500 children were born 
there between June 1, 1919, and May 
30, 1921. Dr. Lefort says: “The record 
for May (1921) was thirty-six and last 
month there were thirty-five to our 
credit, the month before thirty-three. 
We enroll only twenty-five, as this taxes 
our capacity, but there are always a 
few emergency cases. If we had room 
and the nurses, we could take twice as 
many, as we have to refuse each month 
at least twenty applications for admis- 
sion.” Women from the surrounding 
and still ruined villages, many of which 
are without midwife or doctor, are ad- 
mitted; each baby receives a complete 
layette, and the mothers are given care- 
ful and sympathetic instruction for the 
future care of the children. 

The hospital contains a ward of 
eighteen beds for older children who 
are hospital cases. Under this is a 
small isolation ward which is always 
ready for contagious cases. The dis- 
pensary of the hospital treated 6,775 
patients from June 1, 1919, to April 1, 
1921, and has an average enrollment 
of 1,000 cases each month. There is 
also a much needed dental clinic which, 
up to April 1, had performed 9,404 
“operations” on 3,648 patients. 

At the urgent request of the city au- 
thorities, the hospital added, in De- 
cember, 1920, a créche to care for chil- 
dren under two. This is really a nur- 
sery, and contains thirty beds. It cares 
for babies from birth to two years 
whose mothers cannot keep them at 
home either because they work, or be- 
cause the home is not yet a fit place 
for a baby. 

This request of the city of Rheims 
bears witness to the continued need for 
help. Even after three years of peace 
Dr. Lefort writes: “If you saw the 
mess, in spite of tremendous accom- 
plishment, that the city is still in, you 
would understand that they must be 
helped longer. We have now good rail- 
road accommodation and fair train serv- 
ice, canal repaired and splendid electric 
light service, but there is still an awful 
lot to be done for the relief of these peo- 
ple, who are so brave and patient and 
cheerful.” 
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Miss Anna Vail,treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Fund for French Wounded, who 
visited the hospital recently, writes: 
“Dr. Lefort as the presiding genius of 
the hospital deserves more than praise 
for what she has accomplished against 
many odds—cold, insufficient service, 
inefficient aid and the great discomfort 
of living in a partly destroyed building. 
I have seen many women who have 
come over here with the best intentions 
in the world but have failed to under- 
stand the people and their philosophy 
of life. Dr. Lefort is one of the rare 
exceptions and she has endeared herself 
to all with whom she has come in con- 
tact, whether official, or the most hum- 
ble patient. Her clear mind and under- 
standing of the people have contributed 
more than I can tell you to a real en- 
tente. I cannot overestimate its value.” 

Dr. Alice Flood, assistant to Dr. Le- 
fort, is a slim young woman, really 
fragile, but she has presided over the 
safe birth of every one of the babies. 

The building of the permanent struc- 
ture is dependent upon many factors. 
Concerning the whole situation Dr. Le- 
fort writes: 

“The new hospital has not yet been 
started, and all because the Germans 
have not paid. We were asked to mod- 
ify the plans so that the American Mem- 
orial Hospital would be the children’s 
building of the entire hospital center 
of Rheims, which they intend to build 
because their old buildings are anti- 
quated and unsanitary. In order to re- 
buildand buy theland to build they must 
receive dommage de guerre. It seemsthat 
private contractors have advanced in 
work about eighty-nine millions so far 
and that the prospects for the share of 
Rheims is for only twelve millions. 
Therefore all work has ceased and many 
contractors will fail. There is much 
unemployment and misery, but in spite 
of all the spirit is splendid and the 
place is looking cleaner all the time. 
Out of the rubbish heap are rising well- 
lighted streets and slated buildings. The 
last census showed 82,000 people in 
Rheims. If only the whole world could 
disarm safely . . . . but certainly 
France cannot with Germany right on 
her border. Poor France needs the 
United States just as much now as in 
1916 or 1917, and our determination 
to see that Germany honors her just 
debts has helped the French morale 
tremendously.” 

A recent story of Rheims illustrates 
the brave patience of the people. It is 
of a family—father, mother and three 
children, the eldest thirteen—who were 
living in their chickencoop, their home 
having been destroyed. The father, who 
is a mason, taught the children to make 
bricks for their house, and he himself 
spent all his spare time in the same way. 
It was Dr. Lefort who arranged that he 
should be paid his regular wage for mak- 
ing the bricks to build his own house. 





The First Lady of Langley 


By Ruth E. Robinson 


F anyone still holds the antediluvian 

opinion that politics spoil a woman 

for home life, I should like to in- 
troduce him to Miss Helen B. Coe, 
mayor of Langley, Washington. 

Popular imagination conjures up the 
vision of a female with the figure of 
an Amazon, the voice of a motor-horn, 
and a face with a rocky jaw. But my 
instinctive first thought when I first 
saw Miss Coe walking toward me along 
a maple-shaded street of her town was, 
“I like her”’—an impression deepened 
during my conversation with this pleas- 
ant-faced, cultured woman. My next 
opinion was, “I like her taste in houses 
and house-furnishing,” when I saw her 
attractive, charmingly furnished bunga- 
low. Lastly, when I had had a meal in 
her house, had tasted some of her de- 
licious bread and one of her famous 
pies, certainly I retained no _ old- 
fashioned notions of women mayors. 

My arrival in Langley was on the eve 
of an election. The year before, Miss 
Coe had been elected to fill out an un- 
expired term. Because of prevailing 
dissatisfaction with the old régime, the 
town clerk on election day had posted 
an alternative ticket with Miss Coe s 
name on it. Only about forty of the 
town’s inhabitants turned out to vote, 
but the majority was cast for Miss Coe 
and for two other women of the Coun- 
cil. The men contested the election on 
the score of irregularity, but learned 
it must stand. Thereupon the two re- 
maining male members of the Council 
resigned, and women were appointed in 
their place. 

The first act of the woman adminis- 
tration was to close a notorious pool- 
room which had been a source of 
anxiety to all mothers of boys in the 
town. A new one was opened but re- 
ceived its license only on condition of 


Sunday closing and the exclusion of 
minors. The Sunday movie was or- 
dered closed. A Clean-up Day was in- 
stituted, and has since been regularly 
observed. Cattle and horses which used 
to stray about the streets at their own 
sweet will were hustled to the pound. 

The treasury being empty (the for- 
mer Council had voted away every 
penny of the town’s money before go- 
ing out of office), the principal street 
was repaired one Saturday through the 
voluntary labor of all the able-bodied 
men in town, the day ending with a 
wonderful dinner given to the laborers 
by the women. The women themselves 
nailed down the loose boards of the 
sidewalk, and cleaned up the cemetery. 
They soaped an undertaker’s window 
which had long exhibited a depressing 
array of pine coffins, and the coffins 
thereupon retired to the back of the 
store. With money in the coffers, 
fences, bridges and roads were repaired, 
and trees planted where necessary. As 
a result Langley has become one of the 
most attractive towns in the state. 

After meeting Miss Coe, 1 sallied 
forth to find how the campaign was 
progressing. The opposition ticket, 
composed of men, was being enthusias- 
tically supported by the “pool-room 
gang,” who were trying to bribe voters 
by gifts of ice-cream. 

“What do you think of Miss Coe’s 
chances?” I asked one of the women I 
met on the street. 

“Oh, she is sure to be re-elected. The 
town will never go back to the old con- 
ditions.” 

So it proved. Instead of the paltry 
forty votes that had turned out a year 
before, over a hundred and fifty re- 
ported at the polls, and Miss Coe’s ma- 
jority was almost as overwhelming as 
President Harding’s. 
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Surplus Women 


REAT men are once more disturbed by the showing 
made in the census which has recently been taken in 
several countries—there appear to be altogether too 

many women in the world. “The preponderance of females 
over males in Great Britain was 1,179,276 in 1911; today, as 
shown by the census, this has grown to 1,720,802, the highest 
excess ever recorded.” More, it is not accounted for by the 
loss.of men in the Great War. Scientists and statisticians 
stand a-gasp over this phenomenon which none of them at- 
tempts to explain. 

Several years before the war, Germany was brought face to 
face with a similar presentation of facts by the census. It 
was not agreeable for a militaristic country to discover 
that there were more females than soldiers being born, and 
so Prussia instituted a research. Men of keenest statistical 
talents were appointed to the task. The press prognosticated 
in advance what the commission would find—it was quite 
simple—so many young men had migrated to the colonies 
that the balance of sex had been upset. The public nodded 
its head and agreed: “Of course, it is quite plain.” 

But the commission, being composed of scientific men, 
went to work in a scientific fashion and found that the phe- 
nomenon was not explained by any exodus of men from Prus- 
sia. Instead they reported that there were more girls being 
born than boys and that in the tender early years when 
human life is most delicate the girls outstripped the boys in 
the numbers of those that pulled through this trying period! 
They had no explanation to offer. Scientists debated but no 
one advanced a theory that held, to account for this body 
blow at the greatest military country in the world. 


The government, however, did not let the matter rest. “It 
is clear,” it announced, “that there are many thousands of 
women who will never be mothers and they must have a 
chance.” So they opened the doors of the higher schools and 
several universities to women, in order that those who wished 
might prepare to take up the duty of economic support and 
at least relieve the soldier and the state from the burden of 
their care. 

Even then, in every other country in Europe there were 
more women than men (except Russia and Turkey, where 
no dependable census was taken). The report of the Prus- 
sian Commission excited wide influence and comment, yet no 
other country considered an investigation necessary. 

The subject is up again, and in Great Britain as in Ger- 
many the proposition of some system of polygamy has been 
seriously made in order that the “surplus woman” may con- 
tribute her share to the nation’s population. Great Britain 
is discussing another remedy; that of financing the emigra- 
tion of large numbers of “surplus women” to the Western 
World—chiefly Canada. Here, as in Canada, the excess is 
the other way about, and there is an excess of males over 
females by about two millions. We lost 100,000 men in the 
war. We lost many thousands of other men who as reserves 
or patriots hastened to their homeland when the war broke 
out. Therefore the census takers were prepared to discover 
that the females had overtaken the males in the population. 
Not at all; practically the same excess of males was found 
in 1920 as in 1910. 

Do the boys resist, better than girls, the hazards of early 
childhood in this Western World? An answer to that ques- 
tion seems next in order. Meanwhile since no one else has 
come forward with an explanation of the “surplus woman”, 
here’s one. It is debatable at least. 





Some years ago Lester Ward, eminent scientist, brought out 
a new theory. Before his day all scientists including Darwin 
had held that the main trunk of the human family was male, 
and the female was a mere differentiation told off to aid 
reproduction. Mr. Ward pronounced this theory false and 
instead propounded a counter one, that the main trunk of 
the race is female, the differentiations male. Mr. Ward 
brought much evidence to support his views and converted a 
good many scientific men to agreement with him. 

Now suppose Mr. Ward was right. Would not the human 
family follow the rules common throughout nature? When 
the conditions of life become vexing, then species of all sorts 
lapse back to the stock. “It has run out,” say the florist 
and the gardener of many plants. 

Well, the economic factors of life were serious with 
European men and women long before the war; the war 
merely accentuated the hardships; therefore, perhaps, the 
differentiated male is merely “running out” and the main 
female stock is only keeping steady. It’s a pity Lester Ward 
isn’t here to put his theory to the test. 

Few women would look with favor upon the coming of 
an Adamless Eden. Males “running out”—’tis a serious sug- 
gestion! Yet here is a scientific mystery and no one can ex- 
plain it. The differentiated male is growing proportionately 
less numerous. He is disappearing! Will not Senator Lodge 
order a Congressional investigation? Perhaps nature is 
taking care of the “war question” and disarmament confer- 
ences may not be necessary. Why trouble to disband armies 
in a world so rapidly becoming female? Females do not 
advocate killing other females because both want the monop- 
oly of oil or coal or trade—Carrie CHAPMAN Catt. 


Shall Susan Do It? 


HE New York Times is exercised at the amount of politi- 

cal information which women are receiving and is quite 

frankly alarmed lest man lose his political superiority to 
woman. 

The occasion was one of those bulletins addressed to women 
voters, such as many women’s civic organizations publish at 
election time, to help them inform themselves so as to cast an 
intelligent vote. This one was the Voters’ Number of the 
Women’s City Club of New York City, containing information 
about the coming election when the place of the mayor of the 
city, a position second in importance only to that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, is to be filled. 

Its first feeling, the Times acknowledged, was one of satis- 
faction that women were taking their new responsibilities 
with so much seriousness; but on second thought it was not so 
pleased. It admits that very few men know anything like as 
much as the women will who read the pamphlet, and it adds 
that if women are going to inform themselves with so much 
intelligence, “the long enfranchised male confronts the possi- 
bility of losing the political equality which is all he has now, 
and sinking into one of distinct political inferiority.” It is 
specially concerned at Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt’s query in 
the bulletin: “Shall we drift into a political matriarchate?-- 
—and fears the worst. 

Mrs. Catt calls attention to the fact that many men find 
politics a bore while others are too overburdened to give time 
or thought to political affairs. Many of the wives of such 
men have leisure and find politics interesting and worth-while. 
These men are often only too glad to leave the entire business 
of politics to their wives in the same way that many men ex- 
pect their wives to fulfill their religious duties for them. 

‘ “The next step is not to ‘let George do it’ but to let Susan 
o it.” 
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Mrs. Catt and the Times agree that when an election turns 
out badly women voters are blamed, but that when a good 
cause triumphs, no one gives women the credit. The Times 
admits that women are more likely to vote for good candidates 
and good causes than are men, and thinks they ought to be 
willing to accept the responsibility and expect to be scolded 
when they do not succeed in swinging an election right; but 
Mrs. Catt claims that “the effect to be deprecated is upon the 
men. Let men grow accustomed to lay all the blame upon 
the women voters and they will proportionately lay aside 
their own sense of obligation. Women under smart of the 
charge that they are responsible will work the harder, men 
will work less.” 

The Times has accepted the fact of woman suffrage with 
great reluctance. Much as we rejoice at its changed attitude 
and present friendliness toward women, we find humor in its 
attempt to compliment women even in blaming them for bad 
elections. Can it be that the Times has revised the old anti- 
suffrage toast, “Here’s to women, once our superiors now our 
equals,” to read, “Here’s to women, once our inferiors now 
our superiors’ ?—G. F. B. 


Some Anomalies 


HE Massachusetts League of Women Voters is appealing 

to the Legislature to allow women to register to vote 

from the place where they really live. At present a 
married woman’s only legal residence is that of her husband. 
In Boston a number of prominent men have established their 
legal residence at the Union League Club, which does not 
admit women; hence their wives are disfranchised. A good 
many other men, for reasons of business or convenience, 
have their legal residence in one place and their wife and 
family in another, though they are on good terms. Then 
there are the women who are legally separated from their 
husbands and the deserted wives, whose husbands have left 
for parts unknown. 

The League is also asking that if the husband is a regis- 
tered voter, this shall be accepted as prima-facie evidence 
that his wife is a citizen. At present, in order to register to 
vote, the wife of a naturalized citizen is required to show 
her husband’s naturalization papers. There are a number of 
fcreign-born citizens who do not want their wives to vote, and 
who refuse to let them have the naturalization papers to 
show. No man of foreign birth can get his name on the reg- 
ister of voters without first proving himself to be a citizen. 
As the law now stands, his naturalization carries with it that 
of his wife; but in these cases she is refused the benefit of it. 

These and many other anomalies will be swept away when 
a married woman’s nationality is no longer dependent upon 


her husband’s.—A. S. B. 


The Married Teacher 


WOMAN who had been employed for several years as 

a music supervisor in a progressive Western city re- 

cently resigned her post. She was very popular; be- 
sides being a successful supervisor, she has a lovely voice 
and contributed much in that way to all sorts of school 
functions; she is also extremely fond of children and has 
that rare knack of managing them which seems to be a special 
gift. But no obstacles were put in the way of her resignation, 
because—she was about to be married, and under the school 
laws of that city marriage is a complete disqualification for 
teaching. 

Not many months later a school board in a small town 
not far from the city heard of this supervisor, and being in 
need of one and not having a prejudice against the married 
teacher, they engaged her. The small town secured a su- 
perior teacher because of the prejudice, or perhaps one should 
say the principles, of the city. 

Really valid reasons for refusing women teachers because 
they are married are very hard to find. The old idea that a 


woman can not give full attention to her employment if she 
has a home on her mind will hardly do as a generalization. 
Modern housekeeping has developed too many short cuts and 
easy ways for that. Besides, the instances of unmarried 
women who have home responsibilities are especially numer- 
ous among teachers, and no one thinks of forbidding a woman 
who looks after a mother or an invalid husband to teach. 
These should be individual cases, handled as such. As for 
children, of course it is an interruption to school routine to 
allow long absences; but this is done on many grounds be- 
sides maternity; and surely a teacher of children should, 
other things being equal, be a better teacher for having chil- 
dren of her own. 

It is a strange thing to find a vigorous Western city behind 
New York in its attitude on this question. It is six years now 
since New York granted teachers two years’ maternity leave. 
It was a hard fight, though.—V. R. 


Prevention Beats Cure 
WISCONSIN city has cut down its fire losses amaz- 
A ingly. It has a fire prevention department, in addition 
to the fire department that every city maintains to put 
fires out after they have started; and it points with pride to 
the result. 

The coming conference on disarmament by international 
agreement should serve the purpose of fire prevention. What 
the women—and the public generally—earnestly wish to have 
it accomplish is the prevention, for the future, of the disas- 
trous conflagration of war. If it falls short of that, it will 
disappoint the hopes of millions.—A. S. B. 





It Begins at Home 


E have much to say about Americanizing our immi- 

grants. If we mean that we want to give them our 

best ideals, well and good. If we have any idea of 
making them like the average of ourselves, we should pause 
and consider. 

To get at the truth about ourselves we must put aside 
our American self-conceit. We have a splendid heritage, but 
we have been careless with it, squandering it while we 
claim credit for what the past created. The economic advan- 
tages we boast are merely the fortuitous results of a great 
stretch of land very rich and very new. Our representative 
democracy in too many phases is exemplified in actual prac- 
tise by minority control of public affairs. Our political and 
religious freedom of speech and conscience is a gift won 
by past generations, constantly diminishing under our charge. 
Many of us are asleep, comatose, heedless of what is happen- 
ing to us. 

If you dissent from this indictment it is perhaps because 
you are one of those who still have real Americanism in your 
heart. Unfortunately you are of the submerged minority, and 
unfortunately if you try to teach principles of this real 
Americanism to immigrants, the principles are quickly shat- 
tered by the reality; they find around them civic indifference, 
greed, exploitation. We can give them American talk but too 
few American deeds. 

This is not a reason for omitting to ‘each fundamental 
American ideals. It is a reason for honesty; it is certainly 
a reason for accepting as our first job to make real Americans 
our of our present Americans. 


N placing the Congressional Medal of Hono. on the grave 
of the unknown French soldier, General . 2rshing gave 
fine expression to an ideal of world fellows. ‘p: 

“Comrade! In your heart there is malice toward none, 

but charity for all. You fought against a great calamity— 
war; but your work will never be ended till all peoples have 
rid themselves of the burden which preparation for war im- 
poses. You gave everything for peace; but your sacrifice 
will be sterile unless a generous sentiment of disinterested 
cooperation replaces all hate.” 
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What the 


American Woman Thinks 





Missing—W omen 
By Mary Vina CLarK 


HE other day I received a polite 

note which read as follows: “Dear 

(‘Sir’ scratched out) Madam: The 
Board of Managers of the New York 
Botanical Garden respectfully request 
the honor of electing you to member- 
ship. Checks should be made payable 
to the New York Botanical Garden. 
Yours very respectfully.” The letter 
was signed by three men constituting 
the “Membership Committee” and three 
women constituting the “Committee of 
the Women’s Auxiliary.” 

It did not enter my head that, not- 
withstanding the somewhat ambiguous 
wording of this invitation, I was being 
asked to become a member of the Board 
of Managers. The membership was ap- 
parently in the “Garden” itself, without 
any word like “society” or “association” 
to spoil its charm. How delightful to 
belong to, to be a member of, a garden! 
I was reminded of an experience in 
Gibraltar when I asked whether a cer- 
tain official was a British officer and was 
answered, “Oh, he belongs to the Rock.” 
I thought it romantic to belong to a rock, 
but how much more so to belong to a 
garden! 

Unhappily the fact that the minimum 
fee for this privilege was ten dollars 
served to cool my ardor, and also one 
other fact—“Women’s Auxiliary”. Is 
is possible that this obsolete, this ar- 
chaic term and what it represents still 
endures, replacing the more genteel 
“Ladies Auxiliary” of a generation ago? 

I studied the eight-page list of officers 
and members that accompanied this in- 
vitation—six officers, all men; seventeen 
managers, all men; nine scientific di- 
rectors, all men; one hundred and eight 
members of the corporation, all men; 
then twenty-five members of the “Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary” and six honorary 
members, all, of course, ladies. I then 
read the “Provisions for Benefactors, 
Patrons, Fellows, Fellowship Members, 
Sustaining Members, Annual Members 
and Life Members.” Here there was no 
mention of sex, and I observed that 
among the lists of all these various 
classes of contributors of money there 
was a generous sprinkling of names 
introduced by “Mrs.” or “Miss.” 

Is not the New York Botanical Gar- 
den a city institution belonging to a city 
of which women are citizens as well 
as men? I infer this from the fact that 
the mayor of the city and the president 
of the Department of Public Parks are 
the ex-officio managers. Why then 
should not this old-fashioned Women’s 


Auxiliary be abolished, and its mem- 


bers become members of the corpora- 


tion eligible for election to the Board 


of Managers, and even to the sacred 
six offices ranging from president to 
secretary? Might not even a woman 
botanist be found at Barnard College 
or elsewhere, fit to be numbered among 
the “scientific directors”, six of whom 
are denominated “Prof.”? 

This is one of many such solecisms 
still existing in the remote corners 

















of public life, not yet properly il- 
luminated by the light of equal suff- 
rage. 

A still more important field where 
women have gained little since they won 
the suffrage in New York in 1917, is that 
of the State Charitable Institutions. 
These great institutions, sixteen in num- 
ber, caring for some twelve thousand 
men, women and children, the great ma- 
jority women and children, include all 
classes of delinquents between twelve 
and thirty years of age, hospitals for 
the tubercular and for crippled chil- 
dren, schools for the blind and for In- 

- dian children, homes for aged veterans 
and their dependents. They are gov- 
erned by boards of managers consist- 
ing of seven members each, with one ex- 
‘ception, where the number is 15. The 
120 managers are 83 men and 37 women. 
Women have gained ten places on these 
boards since they gained the suffrage 
nearly four years ago. 

At present women are best repre- 
sented on the boards of institutions for 
the feeble-minded where, of the 28 man- 
agers of the four institutions, 12 are 
women; but on the boards of the five 
state reformatories—three are for wo- 
men and girls only, one for boys and 
one for young men—there are only 11 
women to 33 men managers. Why is it 
that the maternal element for boys is 
so much less important that the paternal 
element for girls in our state reform- 
atories ? 


At the State Agricultural and In- 
dustrial School for Boys at Industry 
there are fourteen men and one woman 
on the board, while at the State Train- 
ing School for Girls at Hudson there 
are four men and three women. The 
Elmira Reformatory also has one woman 
on its board of seven, while the reform- 
atories for women at Albion and Bed- 
ford Hills have each four men and 
three women. 

The only institution of the state with 
no women at all on its board is the State 
Home for Soldiers and Sailors at Bath, 
where the aged veterans of the Civil 
War and the invalids of the Spanish 
War are housed in forlorn, unhomelike 
old barracks that might do for able- 
bodied young soldiers, but are cruelly 
unadapted to the needs of the sick and 
infirm who need a daughter’s care and 
the surroundings of a real home or 
a hospital. 

Perhaps the marked absence of 
women from this board of managers, 
and what is still more important, from 
its staff of officers, may have some- 
thing to do with the fact that it was sub- 
jected during the previous state admin- 
istration to an investigation by the lieu- 
tenant governor because of the charges 
of cruelty that had been made against 
some of its officers and employees. 

Then there is the State Board of Chari- 
ties with nine men and three women, 
the women all added since November, 
1917, after a period of seven years with- 
out a single woman on this board of 
12 members. 

Only last spring four vacancies 
caused by the expiration of term 
or the resignation of four commis- 
sioners from New York City were filled 
by the Governor by the appointment or 
reappointment of four men, notwith- 
standing the demand made by women’s 
organizations in New York City for 
the appointment of one or more women 
from the city on this board that has 
so much to do with the welfare of the 
thousands of beneficiaries of public and 
private charity throughout the state. 
At present there is, and since 1910 there 
has been, no woman member of this 
board nearer New York City than Al.- 
bany, though nearly half of the com- 
missioners are required by law to be 
residents of New York City of the first 
or second Judicial Districts. 

Do these ratios of women to men 
on state boards and commissions pre- 
vail in other states? If so, is it not 
about time that women took enough 
interest in these matters to secure a 
better representation? Never has there 
been a more favorable opportunity than 
the present one. 
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Mrs. Maud Wood Park 


notable joint letter has been 
signed by the presidents of the 
two great women’s organizations, 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the National League of 
Women Voters. To further the work 
in which women are interested, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter and Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park have addressed to the Club 


and League State Presidents a call for 


the utmost measure of cooperation. The 
letter reads: 

“There are before us at this time so 
many important issues that it is even 
more than usually wasteful of strength 
for women agreeing upon great issues 
not to get the full force to be derived 
from cooperation. The General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters are 
both organizations of progressive women 
interested in the right development and 
the right conservation of our country’s 
resources; they are both organized in 
each one of the forty-eight states; they 
are both supporting certain state and 
federal legislation, in many instances 
the same bills. 

“. . . Obviously, since the work of 
the General Federation is primarily so- 
ciological and educational, and_ the 
work of the League concerns itself with 
women as voting citizens, there is a 
good and sufficient reason for coopera- 
tion. These differences are in emphasis 
only and not in sharp distinction. The 
Federation has always done legislative 
work, and the League is doing educa- 
tional work; but the ‘overlapping’ 
should be used to promote mutual 
strength and understanding, never rival- 
ry or antagonism. 

“It is with great pleasure, therefore, 
that we, the National Presidents of these 
two organizations, announce to our aux- 





Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 


iliary members our mutual understand- 
ing of the value of both organizations 
and our earnest desire that the most 
cordial relations of cooperation shall 
exist between all state and local branch- 
es and the members in general of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
League of Women Voters, to the end 
that the work in which we are all inter- 
ested may be forwarded with the least 
possible waste of effort.” 
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The Middle-Aged 


Woman 
By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


O the wife, mother and home-maker 

of middle-age, suffrage offers both 

a satisfying outlet for her ener- 
gies and a golden opportunity to serve 
her community. Properly guided, she 
will reduce local politics to municipal 
housekeeping—and the average town 
stands in sad need of efficient household 
management. 

For various reasons this 
woman is admirably suited to under- 
take municipal housekeeping. In her 
own home and by experience, more or 
less bitter, she has learned the grave 
importance of sanitation, year-round 
cleanliness, nourishing diet, economy 
and true thrift. She knows what heavy 
price the community will pay if its 
water is polluted, its alleys and mar- 
kets are dirty, its school children un- 
der-nourished and its taxes wasted. The 
woman who has raised a family of 
healthy children on a limited income 
or who has run her household on the 
budget system is a real addition to a 
town or county board. 

Then the middle-aged woman—and 
by this I mean the woman between 
forty and sixty—has developed certain 
traits of great value in municipal serv- 
ice. She has acquired balance and is 


type of 


less apt to scatter interest and energies 
than a younger and less experienced 
woman might be. She is more patient, 
more willing to give time and thought 
to problems at which youth, like a 
1921 Don Quixote, might ride full-tilt. 
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And she has learned how to handle men, 
to get what she wants without making 
the so-called sex-appeal and without 
rousing sex-antagonism. The tact 
by which “Father” was induced to 
hand out the price of dancing lessons 
for the girls and sport togs for the 
boys will help her in extracting muni- 
cipal improvements from aldermen. 

Finally, she has the time for munici- 
pal service. Her children no longer re- 
quire continuous maternal supervision. 
Her house almost runs itself. Her hus- 
band and she have begun to jog along 
in quiet, uneventful double harness. 








She is beginning to wish something 
might turn up to be done, something 
more interesting than club and church 
socials and the movies. Her energies, 
her habit of activity, demand an outlet. 
Municipal housekeeping furnishes just 
the form of self-expression for which 
she has been fitted by years of unpur- 
chasable training. 

I am looking to the wives and moth- 
ers of America to do wonderful things, 
practical things, with their votes, start- 
ing in their home towns. Already 
women are proving their worth as town 
officials. More and more of their sex 
will find work congenial and will have 
the backing of their fellow housekeep- 
ers. 

One frequently hears criticism of the 
younger generation, especially college 
students and working girls, for their 
lack of interest in politics. I think 
this is unjust criticism. Biologists and 
sociologists will agree that these girls 
face other and more important tasks 
than participation in active politics. 
They are learning how to live and how 
to work. Soon they will be learning to 
love, to bear children, to make homes. 
These are absorbing tasks. We should 
ask no more of these girls nor of young 
wives and mothers than intelligent vot- 
ing under the guidance of intelligent 
older women. For the good of homes 
yet unbuilt, of children yet unborn, 
participation in politics and govern- 
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ment should be left in the hands of 
women who have already made their 
contribution to society as wives, moth- 
ers and home-makers. 

Attend any working convention of 
women interested in community serv- 
ice, municipal government or national 
politics, and you will find that 90 per 
cent of the leaders, workers and in- 
spirational figures are women past 
forty. The ballot and what it will buy 
for her community represent not only 
an opportunity for service, but the 
chance for the middle-aged woman to 
renew her youth by expressing herself 
along new and progressive lines. 


Get Ready 


By Lucia Ames MEap 


HESE brilliant autumn days 

should be occupied with a cam- 

paign that shall put new life into 
millions of depressed or confused or 
thoughtless minds. The prospects for 
good crops, for diminishing the sum 
total of misery in Europe and in Asia 
and for lessening our “out-of-works” 
and getting back prosperity will depend 
much upon what twenty-five to thirty 
men will decide to do at the Washing- 
ton Conference in November. What 
they decide to do may set forward or 
back the clock of progress for a cen- 
tury. How much does the average citi- 
zen, the clubwoman, the teacher, the 
man in the street know about the mo- 
mentous issues that are at stake? I 
find complacent women who have been 
golfing, doing fancy work and playing 
bridge whist, alert and interested when 
it is brought home to them how respon- 
sible they are, as voters, for the leisure 
that gives them the privilege to think. 
The majority of workers have little time 
to think and no one to present to them 
the facts. 

If the Washington Conference is to 
lift the pall that hangs over the bus- 
iness world today in most countries, 
there must be a shaking of dry bones 
and a new vision on the part of the 
great republic to whom our President 
appeals. The size of taxes depends more 
than anything else upon preparations 
for future war. Only in regard to those 
can we economize to any noticeable 
amount, when we are spending only 
twelve per cent of our national budget 
on all the constructive work that Uncle 
Sam is trying to do. Try as he may, 
Mr. Dawes can do little to reduce our 
staggering burden. Our preparation 
for future war depends on national 
policy as regards our relation to other 


nations. Our national policy is for 
every voter to consider. Force does not 
rule the world. There is something 
back of force. It is ideas. 

During these days of waiting and 
preparation, no member of any church, 
or club, or grange, or union, or cham- 
ber of commerce should fail to take 
some step to see that his or her organ- 
ization helps them and the outside pub- 
lic to get explicit information regarding 
the problems of the Pacific and of those 
other matters which are going to control 
our policy and therefore our armaments 
and taxes and our children’s future. 
Community forums should be planned; 
Sunday evening discourses blocked out; 
there should be extra meetings planned 
for every woman’s club if its club pro- 
gram is already full of secondary mat- 
ters. We know one club member who 
is reading up on heraldry for her club 
paper. How many are reading up on 
the Chinese student movement, on the 
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4 Betrayed 


By Rutuy Fitrcu BaArtTLeTT 


The war had left his arms and legs all 


right, 

Yes, he was lucky—shell-shock could be 
cured; 

But there was darkness in his mental 
sight, 

Remembered horrors, shuddering, he en- 
dured. 

They gave him little colored beads to 
string, 

And he wove baskets, patient, Indian- 
wise, 

Then, sudden as the quickening steps of 
Spring, 


His soul came clearly back into his eyes! 


Eager, he asked them how the world 
had turned 

To ways of Peace. 
Peace,” he said. 

“There'll be no other 
learned. 

It is our tribute to the youthful dead!’ 

How —_— they tell him that the Nations 
sti 

Invented new and gruesome ways to kill? 


“We fought for 


wars. We've 
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work of the liberals in Japan, the anti- 
alien law of California, the cost of our 
present naval program as compared 
with any that has gone before; or on 
how the chemical war of the future will 
destroy babies as well as men? 


Our Crowded Gateway 
(Continued from page 8) 


truckman, who takes a truck capable 
of carrying two tons, and blocks the 
street with it while he waits for a 


thousand pounds of merchandise to be 
removed from this hundred pounds of 
potatoes—a process averaging fourteen 
hours. 

The Port Authority is trying to rem- 
edy this situation by putting it up to 
the railroads to deliver the product at 
the store door instead of leaving it on 
the pier and subjecting it to the delay 
of notifying the consignee and having 
him send for it by truck. 


Another practical and immediate way 
of effecting economy of both time and 
money is by consolidating the marine 
operations. At present every one of the 
fourteen railroads feeding New York 
which have their terminals on the other 
side of the river—and this means all 
except two—maintains each a fleet of 
lighters and tugs, and the same situa- 
tion exists as when a dealer is forced to 
send a two-ton truck to bring a small 
consignment of freight to his door. 


When a railroad receives a consign- 
ment of freight from the other side 
of the river, the consignment is loaded 
on a barge belonging to the railroad, 
and, even though this barge is only one- 
fourth filled, a tug capable of towing 
several barges will travel across the 
river and back to get it. Now, if we 
succeed in inspiring some of that broth- 
erly love among railroads, it will be 
possible for the railroads to pool their 
marine equipment so that every tug 
will be towing as many barges as it 
can handle every time it makes a trip, 
and every barge will be full. It is es- 
timated that in this way the cost of 
handling will be reduced by almost fifty 
per cent. , 

The Port of New York Authority, 
although working upon the basis of the 
recommendations of the New York and 
New Jersey Port and Harbor Commis- 
sion, is not definitely committed to any 
plan. It invites criticism and comment 
from Chambers of Commerce, Boards 
of Trade, industrial organizations, rep- 
resentatives of real-estate owners, rail- 
roads, shipping companies, traffic ex- 
perts, municipal and civic organiza- 
tions, wholesale and retail dealers, and 
most especially in this article from 
the women of the country, who are the 
ultimate buyers and planners and con- 
sumers of the food products of the na- 
tion. 

The final plan of the Port Authority 
will be laid before the Legislatures of 
the States of New York and New Jersey 
on January 1, 1922. It will represent 
a monumental task begun. 
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Your Business in Washington 


(Continued from page 9) 


the population in each state. The Con- 
stitution provides, of course, that every 
state is entitled to at least one represen- 
tative regardless of population. Under 
the proposed bill, a ratio of 228,882 for 
each representative would be adopted, 
giving the House 460 members for the 
105,708,771 people shown by the new 
census returns. 

Congressman Theodore E. Burton, of 
Ohio, who has been a member of the 
House under four apportionments, be- 
lieves that increasing the size of the 
House lessens its efficiency. “When you 
increase the size, you diminish the op- 
portunity of the individual member, and 
put the body under the control of a 
few,” says Mr. Burton. 

There is the promise of a spirited 
fight, therefore, when the measure 
comes up on the floor, as it is expected 
to do within a week.* 

The tax bill, the treaties, and the 
Panama Canal tolls bill have occupied 
the Senate. The agricultural bloc has 
again won in a match of strength, and 
has forced a re-writing of the tax bill 
to meet its demands. A conference of 
a number of progressive Republicans 
at the home of Senator Arthur Capper 


*By a vote of 146 to 142 the House voted on 
October 14 to recommit the Siegel bill. 


Political Advertisement 


last week practically repudiated the bill 
written by the Finance Committee, and 
delivered an ultimatum to Senator 
Lodge, whom they invited to listen 
after they had formulated their pro- 
gram. “Lodge at the Block,” one witty 
member termed his visit. 

Senator Lodge played an important 
part in the negotiations which kept the 
Republican party from splitting, as did 
President Harding’s acquiescence in the 
changes asked for by the bloc. The in- 
surgents demanded the total repeal of 
the transportation taxes; increase in the 
maximum surtaxes from 32 to 50 per 
cent; retention of the capital stock tax; 
substantial increase in the higher rates 
of inheritance taxes; elimination of 
“nuisance taxes” affecting retail trade. 

The bill is being modified to meet 
the demands. And meantime Senator 
Smoot has loosed his plan of a sales 
tax as a basis for “real and lasting 
revision and simplification of the pres- 
ent system of taxation.” His plan calls 
for the creation of six main sources of 
revenue: a direct manufacturers and 
producers tax of 3 per cent; an individ- 
ual income tax; a corporation tax; cus- 
toms duties imposed by the tariff; an 
inheritance or estate tax; a tobacco tax. 
Mr. Smoot favors the repeal of the ex- 
cess profits tax and the reduction of the 
higher income surtaxes to 32 per cent. 
Members of the agricultural bloc are 


opposing the sales tax, which they claim 
would discriminate against the producer 
and in favor of the manufacturer. 

The sudden death of Senator Knox 
has halted consideration of the three 
treaties which have been before the 
Senate for more than a week. The Ger- 
man treaty was to have had right of 
way, beginning with October 14. 

Mr. Mondell, of Wyoming, floor 
leader of the House, is a candidate for 
United States Senator and it is expected 
will be returned to the Senate after his 
campaign. The agricultural bloc is 
quite as strong in the House as in the 
Senate, and is maneuvering to try to 
control the House after November, 1922. 
Under their plans, Congressman Philip 
P. Campbell, of Kansas, would be 
speaker, and Sydney Anderson, of Min- 
nesota, floor leader. The latter, who 
has been in the House continuously 
since the Sixty-second Congress, is not 
a farmer, but a lawyer. He has made 
an intensive study of farm problems, 
however, and on the reorganized appro- 
priations committee is chairman of the 
subcommittee to handle all appropria- 
tions concerning agriculture. 





HE National Security League rises 

to say it should be included in 
the list of organizations that “ask for 
disarmament” reported in the latest is- 
sue of the Citizen. 
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Women Citizens at Work 
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A Big Opportunity 

HE biggest single event in the short 

life of the Connecticut League of 
Women Voters is the School of Citizen- 
ship to be held at New Haven October 
24-28, with the codperation of Yale Uni- 
versity. This is not the first instance 
of a university offering its resources 
for such a purpose (as a lady from 
Minnesota, with her own state univer- 
sity in mind, pointed out when this de- 
partment made too sweeping a state- 
ment in announcing the Connecticut 
school a few issues ago). But it is the 
first privately endowed university, the 
first big Eastern men’s university, to 
help organized women voters in such a 
way. 
It was through the initiative of Mrs. 
William Lyon Phelps, New Haven 
County Chairman of the League, that 
the codperation of the university was 
secured. Twenty members of the Yale 
faculty are to speak. Senator Bakewell, 
who is also professor of philosophy 
at Yale, will open the school, and Will 








A Hint to 
Club Treasurers 


We are daily relieving 
many women’s organ- 
izations of all clerical 
burdens in connection 
with their holdings of 
securities. Perhaps you 
would like to avail your- 
self of this convenient 


service. 





Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 























Irwin, author of “The Next War,” will 
close it with a talk on The Reduction 
of Armament. 

Tuesday, the 25th, will be “Town and 
City Day,” Wednesday “State Day,” 
Thursday “National Day,” and Friday 
“International Day.” On this last day, 
besides Will Irwin, Professors Clive 
Day, Charles Seymour and E. M. Bor- 
chard will speak on the economic and 
political aspects of international rela- 
tionships. A luncheon has been ar- 
ranged at the Lawn Club, and Mr. Ir- 
win’s talk will follow. 

The School will be held in Lampson 
Hall, and any woman, whether a mem- 
ber of the League or not, and any man, 
is eligible to attend. The registration 
fee for the week is $3, and for single 
sessions, morning, afternoon or even- 
ing, fifty cents. 


The Pan American Conference 


Pan American conference of women 

will be held in connection with the 
third annual convention of the National 
League of Women Voters, which is to 
be in Baltimore, Maryland, the 20th to 
the 29th of April next. This is the first 
Pan American conference of women 
ever called, and its purpose is to bring 
the women of the United States into 
friendly relations with the women of 
South America, Central America, Mex- 
ico and Canada. 

The invitations to the governments 
of South and Central American coun- 
tries to send delegates to the Pan Amer- 
ican conference have been forwarded 
by the State Department through its 
diplomatic representatives in the repub- 
lics of Latin-America. While not an 
official invitation from the United States 
Government, the plan has received the 
approval of administration officials, 
who view with favor conferences that 
will promote understanding between the 
citizens of the republics of this conti- 
nent. 

The suggestion was made by the 
Maryland League of Women Voters that 
a Pan American conference of women 
would fittingly carry on and develop 
the good will which it is expected the 
Limitation of Armament Conference 
will create. It was endorsed by Secre- 
taries Hughes and Hoover, and by Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union. The plans were first 
presented to Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover 
by a delegation consisting of Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, president of the National 
League, Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott, Mrs. 
William M. Maloy and Miss Lavinia 


Engle, representing the Maryland 


League of Women Voters; Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland, and Mr. Perring 
and Mr. Brittain, representing Balti- 
more. Upon its approval by the Cab- 
inet officers, the plan was laid before 
the Baltimore Board of Trade by the 
League and received hearty endorse- 
ment. 

“We have had a number of conven- 
tions of the men of the Pan American 
states,” said Mrs. Park in speaking of 
the coming convention, “but none in 
which women have been delegates. In 
my opinion this Pan American confer- 
ence of women will do more to cement 
good fellowship and create a genuine 
feeling of confidence in diplomatic and 
international relations than any other 
single act could do.” 


Recognizing Two Parents 


Y an almost unanimous vote, the 
*/” Conference of Uniform Laws Com- — 
missions of the United States at its an- 
nual meeting in Cleveland, August 24- 
29, voted to appoint a committee to co- 
operate with the National League of 
Women Voters Committee on Uniform 
Laws Concerning Women, in securing a 
uniform Joint Guardianship Law. Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, chairman 
of the League Committee, presented the 
argument to the Committee on Scope 
and Program. This committee favored 
deferring the matter for another year 
and it was only after the subject had 
been brought before the entire con- 
ference by the Executive Committee that 
favorable action was taken. 

Mrs. McCulloch is a lawyer, mother 
of four children, master in chancery of 
the Superior Court of Illinois, and legal 
adviser to some of the largest organiza- 
tions of women in the country. Her 
argument was clear, logical, able and 
scholarly. But it was more: It was the 
appeal of a mother and a woman for 
justice. And she won. 

Thirty-four states, according to Mrs. 
McCulloch, have recognized father and 
mother as equal guardians; eleven states 
give sole guardianship to the father dur- 
ing his lifetime. Only after his death 
does the mother have authority over her 
child. And three states — Delaware, 
Georgia and Maryland—not only give 
the father sole right over the child dur- 
ing his lifetime, but permit him “by 
deed or will’ to name the child’s guard- 
ian when he dies. 

It is to prevent such monstrous in- 
justice as this that Mrs. McCulloch made 
her plea, backed by a score of represen- 
tatives of organizations which are be- 
hind the movement. 
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Hosiery 


The well groomed woman appreciates the 
fineness of texture and the trimness of fit 
of McCreery Quality Hosiery. 
failingly bears witness to her discrimination 
in the selection of an important link in 
the tout-ensemble. 


dames MeCreery & Co. 


5th Avenue 


Mc Creery Quality 


It un- 


34th Street 








Fall Meetings 


HE Texas League of Women Voters 

is to have its State Convention in 
October—the 28th and 29th. Imme- 
diately following the convention, the 
Sixth Regional Conference will be held 
at Fort Worth, with League officers of 
the states comprising this region, in at- 
tendance. Mrs. Charles H. Dietrich, of 
Hastings, Nebraska, the Regional Di- 
rector, will preside at the conference, 
and Mrs. Maud Wood Park, National 
President, Mrs. Richard Edwards, Na- 
tional Vice-President, and Mrs. Charles 
H. Brooks of Kansas will be among the 
prominent speakers. 


Making History Real 


ANY teachers throughout the coun- 

try regret that because the schools 

were just opening, it was not possible 
to celebrate Constitution Day. They 
expect to make up for this loss by pre- 
senting special programs during the 
year. And some of them are planning 
to use “The Federal Convention,” 
dramatized by Mrs. Hamilton of Leonia, 
New Jersey, for the League of Women 
Voters. This historic drama has been 
endorsed by many well-known educa- 
tors, including the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Leagues of 
Women Voters can do splendid service 
for young citizens by calling the atten- 
tion of their teachers to this little book. 


A Helpful Handbook 


N these days of many organizations 
and organization meetings, a book 
that gives simple rules of procedure 
and directions for the proper conduct 
of such meetings, briefly, and in under- 
standable language, is invaluable to 
many women who are called on to con- 
duct or take part in organization meet- 
ings without experience to guide them. 

Such a book is “Parliamentary Prac- 
tice,” by General Henry A. Robert, pub- 
lished recently by the Century Com- 
pany. 

Robert’s Rules of Order has been the 
official guide of most women’s clubs for 
many years. His new book of two hun- 
dred pages is an introduction to a re- 
vision of his Rules of Order which is 
about to be published. 

“Parliamentary Practice” explains 
very simply the different points of com- 
mon parliamentary usage and_illus- 
trates them by giving in dialogue form 
the exact correct procedure. As the 
introduction points out, ignorance of 
the rules and actions of deliberative as- 
semblies is a heavy handicap to any 
one who wishes to influence the policy 
of an organization. Parliamentary law, 
rightly used, not only expedites trans- 
action of the business of an assembly, 
but assists it to ascertain and express 
the opinion of its members concerning 


the questions which come up for dis- 
cussion. The list of “Don’ts” include 
many familiar phrases—“I move you,” 
“Those in favor of the motion manifest 
by the usual sign,” “It is a vote,” all of 
which are common but incorrect. 
“Parliamentary Practice” is an inval- 
uable handbook for any club woman. 


Have You Read These Articles? 

“Laying Politics Bare’—By Ruth E. 
Finley, October Good Housekeeping. 
About the Citizenship School at Yale 
this month. 

“Getting Things Done’””—By Marjorie 
Shuler — September Woman's Home 





Companion. The new idea in the Wo- 
men’s Clubs. 
“Philanthropic Doubts”’—By Cor- 


nelia J. Cannon—September Atlantic 
Monthly. A remarkable article, raising 
the question whether there isn’t a better 
way than philanthropy to meet social 
problems. , 

Mrs. Richardson’s monthly “Good 
Citizenship Bureau in the Woman’s 
Home Companion. The October page 
contains the story of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s City Club and League of Women 
Voters news. 

“Letters From a Senator’s Wife”—By 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, October Good 
Housekeeping. Some inside history of 
the fight in Congress for the Sheppard- 
Towner bill. 
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Increase Your 
Income 


Our booklet describing Pru- 
dence-Bonds will prove of spe- 
cial interest to women who are 
desirous of increasing the in- 
come from their surplus funds. 
Prudence - Bonds are an ideal 
investment for women because: 


—the safety is guaran- 
teed 

—the 6% income is guar- 
anteed 

—they do not fluctuate in ! 
price 

—they are available in | 
amounts of $100 and | 
upward | 





Write today for booklet I 
W.C. 196 containing full in- 
formation. 


the Prudence Company, Inc. | 


(Realty Associates Investment 
Corporation ) 





31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen St. 
New York Brooklyn 














FIRST AMERICAN trauirtes requested 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. W. M. Odom, 
Paris Director 

Interior Architecture and Decoration, Stage 

and Costume Design, etc. New York and 

Paris Training. 

ADDRESS—Secretary, 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 








GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParLEY VALE 
Jamaica Pain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 





“Here are the Facts” 
—Colonel House. 


To thoroughly understand the problems 
before the coming international confer- 
ence in Washington, read 


What Really Happened 

at Paris 
The story of the Peace Conference—by 
Herbert Hoover, Thomas Lamont, Sam- 
uel Gompers, Admiral Mayo, General 
Bliss and others. Price, $4.50 
With one subscription —$5.00. FREE 
for four subscriptions to 

THE WOMAN CITIZEN 





World News About Women 





A Woman President 


HE first woman to be elected Presi- 

dent of a nation is Lady Surma 
Mar Simoon and the republic over 
which she will preside is that of As- 
syria, comprising a territory of some 
80,000 square miles in the Kurdistan 
Mountains. The new president was am- 
bassador to England from the Assyrian 
tribes when she was granted the land 
which forms her republic. 


In the New South 


_ the recent primary in Macon. 
Georgia, for the first time in the 
city’s history, a woman was chosen for 
alderman. She is Mrs. Charles C. Har- 
rold, and she ran third in the balloting. 


Suffrage Postponed in Newfoundland 


EN thousand women of Newfound- 
land, representing all parts of the 
island, petitioned for the right of suf- 
frage. The Premier, Sir R. A. Squires, 
promised a deputation to introduce a 
woman suffrage bill as a government 
measure on condition that it should not 
make women eligible to office, should 
be limited to women over twenty-five 
years of age and should not take effect 
till the next general election. The wo- 
men consented to these restrictions, and 
he then promised them to put the bill 
through at this session without fail. 

Later he asserted in the House, in 
answer to a question, that the suffrage 
bill was not a government measure. The 
Woman Suffrage League wrote remind- 
ing him of his promise, and got no 
answer. Their officers then asked for 
another interview. Coming at the ap- 
pointed time, they found the Premier 
sitting at a table, with his back to them, 
smoking. He neither rose nor greeted 
them, and continued to enjoy his cigar. 
Being reminded of his promise, he ac- 
knowledged having made it, but de- 
clined to keep it. 

The women protested against a sug- 
gestion which had been made to submit 
the question to a referendum vote of 
the men at the same time with the 
liquor question. The Prime Minister 
refused to see their point of view— 
lightly remarking that “wine, weeds and 
women are the three great factors in 
the world of men.” They left with the 
conviction that he had never meant to 
keep his word. 

The bill was long held back, was 
finally brought before the House under 
the most unfavorable circumstances and 
was referred to a hostile committee, 
killing its chances for this session. 


The St. John’s Daily News of August 
18 says editorially : 

Opponents of woman suffrage must 
resent as strongly as the most convinced 
supporters of the measure the unman- 
nerly and treacherous way in which the 
representatives of 10,000 of the women 
of Newfoundland have been treated by 
the present Prime Minister. 

So for a little while longer Newfound- 
land will remain a black spot on the 
white map of Canada; but it cannot 
long lag behind the more progressive 
provinces.—A. S. B. 


Kentucky Accepts a Gracious Gift 


S a fitting final rite and in recogni- 

tion of the splendid work done for 
suffrage by the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association, a portrait of Mrs. Made- 
line McDowell Breckinridge, the last 
President of the Association, will be 
accepted by the Governor for the state. 
It is to be hung in the old State Capitol 
on the first day of the legislative ses- 
sion. The portrait, which has been 
charmingly executed by Allan Lee 
Swisher of New York, is the gift of 
members of the Kentucky Equal Rights 


Association. 


Burgomaster or Burgomistress? 


ELGIUM’S first woman burgomaster 

(an office which corresponds to 

that of mayor in our country) is Mlle. 

Keignaerts, and Gheluvelt, which she 

will administer, is a small village in the 

vicinity of Ypres. This appointment 
was confirmed by King Albert. 


A Birth Control Conference 


HE first American Birth Control 
Conference will be held at the 
Hotel Plaza, New York City, November 
11 to 13, culminating in a mass meeting 
at the Town Hall on the last evening. 
The principal speakers at this meeting 
will be Mr. Harold Cox, a former Mem- 
ber of Parliament and editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, and Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger. The conference is called es- 
pecially for the purpose of establishing 
an American Birth Control League and 
to decide upon a constructive program 
for future work. Some of the themes 
to be covered are: The medical and so- 
cial aspect of birth control and its re- 
lation to national health; the amend- 
ment of the present laws governing the 
use of contraceptives, which make it a 
criminal offense to give this informa- 
tion; over-population and its relation 
to war; individual family problems of 
economy and health. 
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What Do You Know About 
Your Government? 
| ae eqeing of the questions which were 


due in this department in regular 
course, we are publishing questions and 
answers on points connected with vot- 
ing. The large number of ballots in- 
correctly marked in the Citizen’s recent 
referendum on the League of Nations 
indicates that the information may not 
be amiss, at least as a reminder. Other 
points on the same general subject will 
be taken up in the issue of November 5. 

Who may vote? 

Citizenship is conferred by the na- 
tional government and no state has 
power to confer or refuse it—but each 
state has the right to define the quali- 
fications for voting subject to certain 
restrictions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

The 14th and 15th amendments pro- 
vide that “the right of citizens to vote 
shall not be denied on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” The 19th amendment provides 
that “the right to vote shall not be de- 
nied on account of sex.” 

A voter must be a citizen in all the 
states but Arkansas and Kansas, where 
a foreign-born person is permitted to 
vote if first citizenship papers have 
been taken out. Certain length of resi- 
dence is required, varying in the differ- 
ent states and in sixteen states a voter 
must be able to read and write, while 
six states require payment of a poll 
tax. 

What is Registering? 

In order that every voter may be 
identified, to prevent fraudulent voting, 
registration of voters is required in 
most states by law in advance of elec- 
tion day. In the larger cities on regis- 
tration day voters must appear in per- 
son every year, a description of the in- 
dividual is written in the registration 
book and sometimes the personal sig- 
nature of the voter is required. In 
most rural communities lists of quali- 
fied voters are made out by the election 
officials and the name of a voter once 
registered remains on the list year after 
year, sometimes after he has died or 
has moved away. Where the election law 
provides most carefully for the per- 
sonal registration of voters, there is apt 
to be the least fraudulent voting. 

What is Enrolling? 

One enrolls in a political party. In 
some states a voter can not vote at the 
primaries if he is not enrolled in one 
of the political parties and then he can 
vote only in the primary of the party 
in which he is enrolled. 

In other states, primaries are “open” 
and a voter chooses which ticket he will 
vote. In California a voter may enroll 
as an Independent, but in New York, an 
independent voter not enrolled in a 
party cannot vote at the primary of any 


party. 
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When you send a dress or a suit to be cleaned or dyed, you want to be 
sure that it will receive skillful handling at a reasonable price and be 
promptly delivered. Such assurance you have at the 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS, Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 


For stores throughout New York City see telephone directory 
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Give comfort, poise and efficiency, 
with high arch and narrow heel fit- 


‘Aeditorme 


REGISTERED 


Shoes 


ting, not found in any other shoe. 
Endorsed by the highest authorities. 
America’s most popular shoe. 





Retail Stores: 

36 West 36th Street 
New York City 
224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE or PENNSYLVANIA 


SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It is 
hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning October 1921, 


For announcements and further information address 


Special 


The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 








Time of Elections. 

The general elections take place the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November—the presidential election 
every four years, congressional elec- 
tions every two years in the even num- 
bered years. Local elections, city, town 
and county, are often held at a different 
time from national and state elections 
in order that local issues shall be con- 
sidered on their merits and not be in- 
fluenced by state and national issues. 

How to mark the Ballot. 

Every ballot carries certain blank 
squares in which the voter marks his 
choice. With a black lead pencil (usu- 
ally provided in the election booth) 
mark a cross inside the box beside the 
name of the candidate (or question) 
for whom you wish to vote In 
many states the law prescribes strictly 
that if the word yes is written, if the 
ballot is marked in any other way, or 
if it is erased, it will be thrown out at 
the count as void. If a voter spoils a 
ballot he should ask for another one. 
Most election laws make provision for 
an illiterate voter to be assisted in mark- 


ing his ballot. 


What is the Australian Ballot? 


This is the form of ballot now used 
in all of the states except Georgia. It 
has on one ballot the names of all can- 
didates of all the parties for all the 
offices to be voted for, and thus pro- 
vides a secret ballot. In the more pro- 
gressive states the names on the ballot 
are grouped in offices—for example all 
candidates for governor are grouped to- 
gether. This ballot requires that each 
candidate shall be voted for separately 
and requires some intelligence on the 
part of the voter. In some states the 
ballots have a column for each party, 
with all the candidates of that party for 
offices to be filled grouped together. 
At the top of the party column may be 
a circle in which the voter may put his 
cross and thus vote for the entire list 
of candidates of that party, a “straight 
ticket.” 

If the top of the column also car- 
ries the party emblem, it is easy to 
instruct the illiterate or venal voter 
to mark his cross at the top of the de- 
sired party column. Usually there are 
blank spaces so the voter may write in 
any name he wishes for any office. 
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ENGLANDER 
DOUBLE-DA-BEDS 
An attractive day bed for come 
fort and rest, or a full sized 
double bea for sleep. One simple 
motion makes the change. Sold 
everywhere by Furniture Dealers 
and Department Stores. Write 

for illustrated booklet O 


i] ENGLANDER SPRING BED Co, 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 


What is a Non-Partisan Ballot? 

This has no party designations but 
gives the names of candidates either al- 
phabetically or chosen by lot without 
regard to their party affiliations. The 
non-partisan ballot is used for elections 
for municipal officers in some states and 
sometimes for judges, where it is desired 
that the best man shall be chosen, irre- 
spective of party lines. 

What are Primaries and how do 
Primary Elections differ from other 
Elections? 

Primaries are preliminary elections 
held by members of each party separate- 
ly to elect the candidates of the party 
for political offices. The names of the 
men elected at the primaries then go 
on the regular ballot to be voted on 
election day. Blank spaces are also 
provided on primary ballots where the 
name of any person may be written in. 

Primary elections are controlled by 
law in some states as strictly as general 
elections and are held at public expense 
often with the same election officials as 
the general election. 

What is a Caucus and how does it 
differ from a Party Primary? 


A Caucus is an official meeting of 
party members called by party leaders, 
sometimes to determine the attitude of 
the party toward certain questions, some- 
times to make up the party “slate”— 
candidates for elective offices in many 
states are nominated at a party caucus. 
Such a meeting is rarely safeguarded by 
election laws as are primary elections. 

If a voter is enrolled in a political 
party, must she vote the ticket of her 
party? 

There is no obligation of any kind 
assumed in enrolling in a_ political 
party. A voter chooses, in enrolling, 
the party with whose principles she is 
most nearly in accord. 

What is a “Straight Ticket?” 

A “straight ticket” is the entire list 
of candidates of one political party for 
all the offices to be filled. On marking 
ballots such names are listed together 
and one cross often votes the entire 
ticket. 

What is a “Split Ticket?” 

Where the voter chooses candidates of 
different parties, and votes for some men 
of one party and some of another, it is 
called voting a “split ticket.” 





Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, fur- 
niture. meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues. 
etc. The reliable cement, famous since 1876 


Statement of Ownership 


Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 404 Riverside 


ood---give full satis- 
faction. All three kinds--20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING ‘CO. New York 








GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc. New York City 








ARTHU 
Expert “French 
Cleaner-Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 


Plaza 7198 N.Y.C. Near Park efve. 
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Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? 
Ordinary election methods, for representative bodies, 
waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 
Send for literature to Proportional 
Representation League 
1417 Locust Street Philadelphia 

















YOUR LAST CHANCE 


Marjorie Shuler’s book, “For Rent 
One Pedestal,” was One Dollar, now 
Twenty-five Cents NET the single 
copy. Special price to individual 
women or organizations who desire to 
resell at a profit—$2 the dozen copies. 

A souvenir of the suffrage struggle 
no one can afford to miss. 

It is readable, amusing, entertaining, in- 
structive. It produces smiles, tears and 
indignation with varying degrees of other 
emotions to fill the chinks. Read it.— 
Carrie CHAPMAN CatTT. 

It is impossible for any one to read this 
account of one girl’s suffrage campaign ez- 
periences without laughter; it is rich and 
rare, a regular treasurehouse of good 
laughs.—A.ice STONE BLACKWELL. 

Address: 171 Madison Avenue 

New York City 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of The Wo- 
man Citizen, published fortnightly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1921. 

County of New York 
State of New York 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Mrs. Raymond Brown, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the Business Manager of 
The Woman Citizen, and that the following 
is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor and business manager are: 

Name and Post Office Address: 

Publisher: The Woman Citizen Corpora- 
tion, 171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

Editor: Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 

Business Manager: Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock) : 

The Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 404 Riverside 
Drive. 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 404 Riverside 
Drive. 

Mrs. H. B. Wells, 46 West 9th St., New 
York. 

Miss Alice Stone 
Mass. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th St. 

Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 171 
Madison Avenue. 

>trs. C. C. Catt, 404 Riverside Drive, 
Pr :.. tent. 


8s. 


Blackwell, Dorchester, 


Drive, First Vice-President. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. Perey V. Pennybacker, Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 West 9th St. 
New York. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th St., 
New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and _ security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is..........-..--- 
(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 

Gertruve Foster Brown. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me _ this 
day of October, 1921. 


[sEAL] MAY C. GUERIN. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1923.) 








